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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Tuesday,  April  3,  I93U. 

( EOR  BROADCAST  USE  OITLY) 

Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  gardeners  are  the  folks  who  are  asking  lots  of  questions  these  days. 
And  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  W.R.B.,  our  garden  advisor,   is  about  the  busiest  man 
in  the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture.     What  with  letters  to  answer,  telephone 
calls,  people  who  stop  him  in  the  street  to  ask  about  raising  tomatoes  or  beans 
or  something  else  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  gardens  he's  looking  after  himself  — 
well,  you  can  see  why  spring  is  a  lively  season  for  him. 

Kitchen  gardens  have  become  important  during  these  last  few  hard  years. 
People  who  never  gardened  before  have  begun  to  raise  vegetables  to  supply  their 
tables.    Many  thrifty  families  on  reduced  incomes  have  raised  enough  vegetables  to 
eat  fresh  all  summer  and  to  can  and  store  for  winter  use.     If  you  are  any  gardener 
at  all,  and  if  you  have  even  a  small  space  for  a  garden  patch,  yo\i'll  find  garden- 
ing well  worth  while.     Raising  your  own  vegetables  will  give  you  more  appetizing 
meals,  and  will  also  help  protect  the  family's  health.    You  know,  many  of  us 
Americans  don't  eat  enough  of  the  so-called  "protective  foods"  to  keep  our  bodies 
in  tip-top  condition.     Most  of  us  need  more  of  these  good  fresh  garden  foods. 

Well,  let's  talk  over  some  of  the  garden  questions  that  have  been  coming 
in.    By  the  way,  the  truly  up-and-coming  gardener  makes  his  plans  in  January  and 
February,  figures  well  in  advance  just  how  large  a  garden  he  needs  for  his 
family,  and  orders  his  seeds  accordingly.    By  this  time  of  year  he  has  much  of 

patch  already  planted.    Ho thing  like  advance-planning  to  make  the  home  garden 
a  success. 


But  the  questions  that  have  been  coming  in  are  good  proof  that  lots  of 
people  waited  until  spring-fever  got  them  before  they  even  Thecame  garden-conscious. 
These  last-minuters  are  asking  all  sorts  of  garden  questions.     Well,  better  late 
than  never.    If  you're  too  late  to  plant  early  peas  and  early  salad  crops,  still 
there  are  plenty  of  vegetables  that  you  can  raise  successfully  starting  now. 

First  garden  question:     How  large  a  space  does  the  average  family  need  to 
grow  enough  vegetables  for  both  summer  and  winter  use  —  enough  to  eat  fresh  and 
to  can  and  store  beside?     Well,  W.R.B.  says  a  half-acre  garden  —  220  by  100 
feet  —  is  ample  space  for  a  famil3r  of  four  or  five  for  its  whole  year's  supply 
°f  vegetables.    But  don't  despair  if  you  haven't  a  whole  half  acre.     If  you  have 
even  a  tenth  of  that  space,  or  just  a  very  small  backyard,  you  can  grow  some 
fresh  green  foods  that  will  help  toward  a  balanced  diet.    Yes,  even  if  you  have 
0nly  a  window  box,  you  can  raise  a  few  plants  for  seasoning  and  garnishing. 
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Just  to  show  you  what  other  home  gardeners  have  "been  accomplishing,  let 
me  tell  you  about  a  garden  in  the  South,   raised  "by  a  man,   nearly  blind,   and  his 
wife.    They  recently  wrote  W.R.B.: 

"Beginning  with  collards  on  January  first,   there  has  not  been  a  day  that 
we  haven't  served  fresh  vegetables  out  of  our  garden."    There  were  32  varieties 
of  vegetables  grown  in  that  garden  last  year.     In  ITov ember  it  contained  turnips, 
winter  greens,  mustard,  onions,   radishes,  carrots,   spinach,  collards,  egg-plant, 
tomatoes  and  peppers.    Beside  plenty  to  use  fresh  on  the  table,   this  garden 
supplied  150  quarts  of  canned  vegetables  and  produced  almost  $125  worth  extra 
for  sale. 

In  Illinois  a  garden  plot  of  less  than  an  acre  furnished  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  vegetables  for  summer  use,  an  additional  forty  dollars'  worth  for  winter 
beside  twenty  dollars'  worth  that  were  sold  for  cash. 

In  Kansas  last  year  homemahers  ran  a  series  of  demonstration  gardens  , 
three  hundred  of  them,  and  they  figured  that  the  returns,   net,  were  about 
sixty-five  dollars'  worth  per  garden. 

Second  garden  question:     Where  can  a  beginner  at  gardening  go  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject?    For  directions  for  planting  all  the  common  vegetables, 
you  can  write  for  two  bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
bulletin  is  called  "The  Farm  Garden;"  the  other  is  called  "The  City  Home  Garden." 
Both  are  written  by  our  friend,  W.H.B.  and.  his  brother.   .If  you  want  a  copy  of 
"The  Farm  Garden,"  send  five  cents  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  with  yov..r  request  and  address.     If  you  live  in  town,  write  for 
"The  City  Home  Garden"  and  send  along  a  nickel  also.     If  you  want  a  garden  plan 
that  will  tell  you  how  much  and  what  to  plant  for  well-balanced  meals,  write  to 
your  State  Agricultural  College  or  to  your  State  Extension  Service.    Most  S£ate 
colleges  have  helpful  garden  budgets,  as  they  call  them,   that  tell  you  how/ "and 
how  raach  to  plant  for  the  size  of  your  family  and  your  location.    This  State 
information  is  free  for  the  ashing. 

Last  garden  question  for  today:     "Is  it  worth  while  to  buy  bargain  seed  — 
cheap  seed  —  or  does  expensive  seed  pay  in  the  end?" 

Good  seed  is  cheap  at  almost  any  price  and  cheap  seed  is  expensive  at  any 
price.    Good  seed  is  economical  whether  you  buy  it  or  whether  you  produce  it  on 
the  farm.    Good  seed,  you  see,  grows  into  strong  plants,  is  free  from  weed  seeds, 
generally  free  from  disease,   is  of  one  variety,   so  you  know  what  you  are  planting, 
and  generally  has  high-yielding  ability. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  variety  of  seed  adanted  to  your  climate  and  soil. 


